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ART AND PROGRESS 



fluence as a most creditable one. The 
traveling group had already been ex- 
posed during the season, now at an 
end, in New Bedford, Massachusetts; 
Wilkes-Barre, Penns}dvania, and in part 
at the Exhibition of Washington Artists, 
in the Corcoran Gallery, and must cer- 
tainly have added materially to the repu- 
tation of the Academy as a progressive 
school of art that develops the capabili- 
ties of its students without, at the same 
time, suppressing their individuality. 
This is not intended to lead to the in- 
ference that this was a students' exhibi- 
tion. On the contrary, the names of 
many of the contributors are well known 
in the leading picture shows of American 
Art as representing the fine flowers of 
eclectic culture influenced by the pecu- 
liar conditions of our intensely modern 
tendencies. One saw this more strongly 
marked, perhaps, in certain pictures than 
in others in this show, for example, in 
Miss Martha Walter's canvas entitled 
"Returning from Market," where the 
bold and unconventional treatment of 
the subject was guided by the intention 
to present the essential notes of the 
scene in the most direct way, leaving the 
minor details to be suggested by the 
imagination. Miss Mary Butler's ma- 
rines were handled in very much the 
same spirit of broad generalization and 
were withal very successful in result. 
Miss Marianna Sloan's "St. Ives" and 
"Wind and Weather" should be men- 
tioned also as being satisfactory works. 
Mr. Hugh H. Breckenridge in "The 



Pool" w T orked out a most interesting 
scheme of color that was quite charac- 
teristic of his skill in landscape painting. 
Mr. William C. Watts was represented 
by a capital bit of brush work in his 
"Oak Trees." Miss Blanche Dillaye, in 
her "Moonlight at Sunset," succeeded 
notably in rendering the subtle effect of 
the double illumination of a landscape. 
Mr. Leopold Seyffert's study of charac- 
ter of a Dutch girl, "The Maartken 
Box," was an excellent example of thor- 
oughly facile craftsmanship, solidly 
painted and true in values, interesting 
alike to the layman and the profession. 
Miss Alice Kent Stoddard showed an 
admirable canvas, "Boy with Shellfish," 
vibrating with color and effective in 
lighting. Miss Johanna M. Boer ike, in 
"At the Piano," gave to a figure posed in 
sharp relief, silhouetted against the 
flood of light from a window in the back- 
ground, a rare distinction that scored a 
decided success. Miss Anne W. Straw- 
bridge's study of life in the poultry yard 
entitled "The Intruder" was indeed 
modern in subject and treatment and 
showed close observation combined with 
real artistic intuition. Miss Elizabeth 
Bonsall ascribed human emotions to the 
lower animals in her engaging canvas 
entitled "The New Pet." Mr. Paul 
King's "Seaweed," illustrated herewith, 
was true and well thought out. Miss 
Violet Oakley exhibited the studies for 
the mural decorations, "The Man and 
Science," which she has carried out for 
the house of Charlton Yarnall, Esq. 



ANIMAL SCULPTURE AMONG THE ANCIENTS 



BY EDWARD HALE BRUSH 



EECENT exhibitions in this country 
have shown a surprising amount of 
interest in animal sculpture and have 
proved that splendid work in this field 
of art is being done by American sculp- 
tors who devote themselves especially to 
the modeling of animals. Indeed, so 



much has animal sculpture come to be 
in vogue that one can scarcely go to 
one of the large zoological gardens, like 
that in the Borough of the Bronx, New 
York, without seeing a man or woman 
with clay and modeling tools in front of 
a cage, and in some of these parks the 




ASSYRIAN SCULPTURE: FROM THE PALACE OF ASHUR-BANI-PAL 



cages have been equipped with heavy 
glass sides, instead of the usual bars, for 
the especial convenience of the artists 
who wish to study the animals without 
the annoyance of the bars in the way 
of their vision. 

The art of sculpture has scarcely 
passed out of its infancy in America, vet 
there has arisen a school which makes 
sculpture of animals a special occupa- 
tion, almost to the exclusion of work in 
other branches of art. Probablv never 
before, either in this country or Europe, 
was such conscientious studv given to 
animals and their ways. Yet it is a 
mistake to suppose that sculpture of 
animals is an art belonging exclusively 
to modern times. 

In some respects animal sculpture is 
almost a new art. In others it is quite 
ancient. In the ruins of ancient coun- 
tries much sculpture is found represent- 
ing animals. Often these figures are 
crude or conventionalized, or, at any 
rate, they are not realistic in the sense 
of being a near approach to representa- 
tions of nature. Exceptions occur, but 
it is, nevertheless, true that in the de- 
velopment of sculpture in connection 
with architecture conventions have fre- 
quently arisen and affected more or less 
the use of animal figures in metal, stone, 
or other medium of artistic expression. 
Then, again, mythical animals of gro- 
tesque or impossible form have often been 
employed in architectural decorations. 



The unicorn, griffin, dragon and centaur 
are examples of this custom. 

One of the most interesting of the re- 
cent acquisitions of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is a small bronze female 
panther which is remarkable as an ex- 
ample of the naturalness and realism to 
which ancient art could attain. The ex- 
traordinary realism of the piece is one 
of the characteristics of the Hellenistic 
period, from the third to the first century 
B. C, when the ambition of the artist 
was no longer to transcend nature, but 
to copy her faithfully in her manifold 
moods and phases. The actual work- 
manship is thought to be Roman, how- 
ever, on account of the circumstances in 
which the figure was found. The pose 
of the animal and its modeling show 
none of the conventionalism of the early 
Greek art in the treatment of animals 
and as a skilful and truthful portrayal 
of animal nature it may be classed with 
the work of even that great modern 
student of animal life, Barye. 

The mythological ideas of the ancient 
Egyptians had much to do with their 
uses of animal figures and caused them 
to become exceptionally proficient in this 
field of sculpture. The deities of the 
Egyptians were sometimes represented 
with human bodies, but with the heads 
of the animals especially dedicated to 
the gods and goddesses portrayed. 
Kneph, the god of Thebes, was repre- 
sented with a ram's head. The goddess 
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KING DARIUS AND GRIFFIN. PERSIAN SCULPTURE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



Pasht was given the head of a cat. The 
priestly code forbade artists to depart 
from strict conventions in depicting the 
human figure, but in representing ani- 
mals they often broke away from con- 
straint. 

The Recumbent Lion, the original of 
which is in the British Museum, repre- 
sents the best achievements of the 
Egyptians. It was first set up in the 
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Temple of Soleb, Nubia, by King Ame- 
nophis III, and was afterward removed 
to Gebel Barkal, Ethiopia, by King 
Amen-esred. There is a cast of this 
famous piece of sculpture in the Metro- 
politan Museum. The same institution 
has casts of the reliefs showing a lion 
hunt taken from the palace of Ashur- 
Bani-Pal, Kuyunjik, and of a relief por- 
traying King Darius of Persia killing a 
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griffin, from the palace of Darius at 
Persepolis. 

In sculptures unearthed in Assyria 
.and said to be nearly six thousand years 
old there are examples both of conven- 
tional forms and of an approach to 
realism, indeed, a realism surprising for 
so early an era. In ancient and modern 
times the tendency toward the conven- 
tional or symbolic has been strong in 
architectural use of animal figures. The 
winged lion over the entrance of the 
Ducal Palace in Venice is one of the 
many winged beasts to be found in tem- 
ples and palaces and churches of ancient 
and medieval times. The lion has al- 
ways been an especial favorite for deco- 
rative use. At the present time the 
liomes of many rich Americans give 
proof of the continued popularity of this 
lord of the forest for such a purpose, 
while in public parks bronze or marble 
portrayals of beasts of this magnificent 
family are often met. 

An interesting contrast is often pre- 
sented between the work of animal sculp- 
tors of to-day and the figures repre- 
senting animal forms which are found 
-among the ruins of ancient civilizations. 
Nearly all primitive races have made 
attempts at representation of animals 
and such crude sculptures often had re- 
lation to tribal connection or religious 
belief. In Mexico and Peru, just as in 
Egypt and Assyria, the works of art and 
architecture which the archeologists 
bring to light contain many examples 
of conventionalized animal forms. The 
burial customs of these people sometimes 
afforded the occasion for carvings of this 
character and the tombs have preserved 
for later generations and other races 
the evidences of the skill of artists long 
dead and forgotten. Animals were often 
taken as totems by the American In- 
dians and carvings made of them like 
those of the totem poles of Alaska In- 
dians. Among the Greeks animals were 
frequentty associated with mythology. 
Thus in the temple of the Didymaean 
Apollo near Miletus were griffins figur- 
ing as protectors of Apollo. Of course 
these sculptured animals were as unlike 
anything real, as the winged Cupids 



from the Forum of Trajan, the lower 
portion of whose bodies vanished into 
acanthus scrolls. Many winged bulls are 
found in ancient sculpture, and an As- 
syrian example exists of a bull with 
wings and a human head. As the Ori- 
ental sculpture was intended as a means 
to symbolize ideas or facts rather than 
as a literal interpretation of nature con- 
ventional instead of realistic forms were 
usually presented. The example is a 
strange instance of both the realistic and 
the impossible, the body and legs being 
quite true to life while the head and 
wings represent the acme of absurdity. 
In the time of the Greeks the frequent 
. sculpture of the horse in connection with 
the human figure brought about a com- 
paratively close approach to realism in 
the case of this animal, and in more 
modern periods the horse has been a 
subject for the study of the sculptor on 
account of the demand for equestrian 
statues in honor of military heroes. 
Animal figures, especially the horse, 
often had place in groups like those of 
the Parthenon in ancient times, but 
they were merely parts of the compo- 
sition, accessories to the human figures, 
as it were. The idea of taking the ani- 
mals themselves as subjects of ambitious 
works of sculpture and devoting the same 
intelligent study to them as to sculpture 
of the human figure is one, generally 
speaking, of recent origin. 

PAINTINGS IN THE MORGAN 
COLLECTION 

On the following pages are given, 
through the courtesy of the Metropol- 
itan Museum, reproductions of six of 
the twenty-nine paintings in the J. Pier- 
pont Morgan collection brought to this 
country from Mr. Morgan's London 
home late last autumn. Since January 
this group has been on exhibition in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art where, 
through the generosity of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, Jr., it will continue to be on 
view. These paintings form but a small 
section of Mr. Morgan's invaluable col- 
lection, which is to be shown in the new 
wing of the Metropolitan Museum in its 
entirety early in the coming year. 



